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prevent Greece from being famished into their enemies'
camp, by sending 15,000 tons of wheat by raiL But this
gift could not be repeated, because the railway line was
commanded by the guns of the Allied Fleet.

The pretext for this treatment of a State which had
given no provocation and could offer no resistance, was
the alleged fear lest the Greek authorities should attempt
to disarm our retreating forces. Such undoubtedly
would have been the action of any neutral State able to
make its legal rights respected. But the Greeks knew
now, even if they had not known it before, to what extent
their very lives were at the mercy of the Powers who
controlled the sea. Nothing could be farther from their
thoughts than to court trouble. However, the pretext
served the purpose of lending a plausible colour to law-
lessness ; and by the employment of famine as a means
of moral suasion, the Allies managed to force Greece into
an endless series of concessions equally inconsistent with
the neutrality and the dignity of a free State.

M. Venizelos used the action of the Allies as a practical
demonstration of his view that intervention on the side
of the Entente was the only course consonant with the
vital interests of his country. King Constantino was not
unaware of these conditions; but his fear of Germany
overbalanced his fear of her adversaries. France and
England could not treat as an enemy a State that re-
mained neutral, whereas by departing from neutrality
he would be exposing Greece to the peril of a German
invasion. By this time the demon of discord, incited by
foreign diplomacy, had begun once more to breathe his
poison on the domestic counsels of Greece.

The difference between the King and M. Venizelos is
essentially a difference of opinion on the best policy for
their country. That both are inspired by the loftiest